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judgment, and their fitness to perform this functioii is
proportioned to the degree in which law and custom satisfy
the requirements indicated by the two imperatives of free-
dom as the external conditions of social life. Here, again,
the result transcends the immediate aim. All we need ask
of the vast majority of men is that they shall regulate their
conduct by law and custom; and where the demands of
practical life leave no room for the investigation of the
deeper springs of morality, law and custom prove their
value as a code of ready-made precepts embodying the
whole moral development of the past, and constituting it
an effective force. It is only in the decisive situations
of life, or in cases where a conflict of duties makes an
appeal to the guidance of imperatives of constraint untrust-
worthy, that the choice of ends must be influenced by
the thought of permanent satisfaction, or, if this too fails,
by the moral ideal. Fortunately such situations are rare;
and since ethical development is essentially an affair of
the social will, it is sufficient if the leading spirits who
direct the social will have the higher imperatives in mind.
They can so order the customs and laws of a society as
to guide all individual effort towards the more perfect moral
ends.

Yet even the ordinary individual is not wholly devoid
of guidance by the imperatives of freedom in his moral life.
He encounters them in the form of certain religious ideas
about the supersensuous world, which are in their turn
closely associated with the imperatives of constraint For
instance, religion expresses in its own peculiar way the real
ground of our condemnation of immoral ends, when it
declares that the sinner has forfeited eternal happiness. The
objective result of sin is made into a subjective result:
the sinner has denied the objective moral ideal, and so he
is forbidden the attainment even of a subjective ideal For